Chapter Twenty-Four

JOURNALISTS AND PUBLICITY

ArORD OR TWO ABOUT THE JOURNALISTS AND CRITICS
might not be amiss, as I have had more than
enough of "both.
I haye rarely had a visit from newspaper men or
women that did not cause me chagrin and annoyance. The
woman journalist is the worst. She will telephone a pleading
request to be allowed to come and see and write about
sculpture. She arrives, usually a badly educated woman with
a provincial accent, evidently the office girl promoted by
favour, and, concealing her intentions, spends her time in
observations, asking questions that are beside the point and
taking only mental notes of one's appearance, age, clothing,
and surroundings; and then, when she leaves, she rehashes her
acid observations, merely personalities with no understanding
of anything but gossip, and dishes this mixture up in the
papers the following morning. With these false pretences of
interest in sculpture she decides she has got a " good gossipy
story ". The old-time journalist who wrote down-what you
said in shorthand has long ago gone out, unfortunately, and
only a kind of " Tom the Peeper" is sent out to get a good
" PePP7 " Stol7' I ^ave sometimes taxed journalists with
this disregard of what was actually said to them by me, aid
I was told confidentially that they were sorry, but theft their
orders were to get an impression, " never mind Vhat the
blighter says".

Moreover, as the journalist is usually totally incapable of
comprehending or taking in what you have really said, your
words are translated into a journalese account that has
entirely changed their real meaning, and you read some
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